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nature. But the economist, as an economist, is
content to take them for granted without investi-
gating the ultimate psychological laws upon which
they depend. Those laws, or rather their results,
are a part of his primary data, although he may go
so far into psychological problems as to try to state
them more accurately. The selfishness or unselfish-
ness of the economic man has to be considered by
the psychologist or by the moralist; but the econo-
mist has only to consider their conclusions so far as
they affect the facts. So long as it is true, for
example, that scarcity causes dearness, that profits
attract capital, that demand and supply tend to
equalise each other, and so forth, his reasonings are
justified; and the further questions of the ethical and
psychological implications of these facts must be
treated by a different science. The question of the
play of economic forces thus generally reduces itself
to a problem which may be thus stated: What are
the conditions of industrial equilibrium ? How must
prices, rates of wages, and profit be related in order
that the various classes concerned may receive such
proportions of produce as are compatible with the
maintenance of the existing system of organisation ?
If any specified change occurs, if production becomes
easier or more difficult, if a tax be imposed, or
a regulation of any kind affects previous conditions,